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AN OLD-FASHIONED 
WITCH-HUNT 


Presumably because the Johnson administration can’t find a way to nail 
pacifists and Vietnam war protesters on charges of treason (since the US has 
not yet officially declared war), a group of Congressmen has now decided to 
harrass them the next best way: with an old-fashioned witch-hunt. Last week 
the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) began a series of “ hear- 
ings” on opposition to US policy in Vietnam. The ostensible purpose of the 
investigation was to gather information with a view to eventual legislation 
which would make it a felony for an American citizen to aid ‘“ persons engaged 
in hostilities against the US” (in this case, the Viet Cong). According to 
the New York Times, nearly all the witnesses called were “ militantly leftist 
members of assorted radical student organisations.” 
Unlike the HUAC hearings during the McCarthy era, many of the witnesses 
called last week were not afraid to admit that they were “leftists,” even 
Communists. Steven Cherkoss, an organiser for the Progressive Labour Party, 
is reported to have said, “‘We are Communists and proud of it.” Steven Hamilton, 
a member of the Progressive Labour Movement at Berkeley in California, 
told the committee, “I am proud of say that I and others collected money for 
victims of the US government in NLF areas.” At the conclusion of the hearings, 
the acting chairman, Representative Joe Pool (Democrat, Texas), announced 
that the committee had gathered all the information it needed to show that 
“ revolutionary, hard-core Communists” in America were helping the Viet Cong. 
Committee members have confidently predicted the swift enactment of all 
necessary legislation. 
But HUAC has not been having things all its own way. The Morning Star 
reported last Wednesday that the hearings began in uproar. At least eight 
demonstrators were dragged out by police, and hundreds of people milled 
outside. Protesting demonstrators put up a barrage of noisy interruptions before 
they were ejected by the police. The New York Times carried a photo of Jeffrey 
Gordon being dragged from the hearings by US marshals. He had disrupted the 
proceedings by shouting, “ Let’s stop this fink testimony and get the US out of 
Vietnam!” Again, this is not at all in accord with the atmosphere which 
hovered around HUAC hearings during the reign of the half-mad McCarthy. 
Johnson’s Vietnam policies may be degrading the people of America in the eyes 
of the rest of the world, but they seem to be making a lot of people a lot less 
afraid to stand up and be counted. The demarcation line is becoming much clearer; 
the conflict is coming to a head, slowly but surely. 
The issue here, as always, is not one of whether or not the witnesses involved 
are bona-fide, card-carrying Communists. Rather, it is a question of the continued 
existence of HUAC. In 1801 a well-known subversive red called Thomas Jefferson 
pleaded in his inaugural address: 
“Jf there be any among us who wish to dissolve this union, or change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturbed, as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.” 
It’s a safe bet that if Jefferson were around today he’d be cited for contempt. 
Emerson too, Madison, Thoreau, Whitman, and a host of others, even George 
Washington. To be in opposition in the US today is unquestionably subversive. 
In an age when, according to Wayne Morse, 85% of the information given to 
Congress on Vietnam is classified “secret” and “ confidential”; when the press 
information officer at the Pentagon can claim publicly that the administration 
has a perfect and inalienable right to “lie” to the nation, and that anyone who 
believes official handouts is a damn fool; when a president can go to church 
on a Sunday, and on Monday send thousands more “observers” to a little 
country that no-one’s ever heard of, to burn helpless babies and bomb or 
poison small brown men half the size of the average white Westerner: in such 
an age, how can a society, if it is to retain its sanity, tolerate anyone who 
speaks of dissent? 
HUAC exists merely as an outward manifestation of the communist/anti- 
communist psychosis which afflicts so many Americans today, and which is 
one major cause of the Vietnam war. If one remembers that during the fifties 
there were more undercover FBI agents in the American Communist Party than 
there were actual Communists, it becomes a little more apparent that HUAC 
is yet another of those governmental agencies which operates in accordance 
with a crazy, frenzied kind of Parkinson’s Law of the collective US subterranean 
psyche, whereby the number of non-existent but dangerous reds must constantly 
expand to match the time and the number of FBI agents available to track 
them down. As Norman Mailer has said: 
“We have had a secret police organisation and an invisible government 
large enough by now to occupy the moon, we have hunted Communists from 
the top of the Time-Life Building to the bottom of the Collier mine, 
ne have not found many, not that many, and we have looked like Keystone 
ops.” 
It sounds crazy. It is crazy. But even Keystone Cops can be dangerous when 
a country is engaged in total, illegal, undeclared war. There seem to be three 
choices before the US Congress today: (1) Enact legislation which will force 


everyone to wash their hands, cut their hair, disavow sex, lay off pot, wear a 
tie, clean their teeth, speak when they’re spoken to, join the bloody army, go 
to Vietnam, and kill, baby, kill! 
Johnson, 


(2) Get rid of HUAC. (3) Impeach Lyndon 


Barbara Castle waltzes on. Says 
John Keohane: “ The cynical shuf- 
fling of ministers in and out of 
the Ministry (of Overseas Develop- 
ment) has reduced its status to the 
point where the appointment of the 
former Commonwealth Secretary 


... to head this department is seen 
as a demotion .. . the whole concept 
of interesting and educating the 
public in this kind of work has re- 
ceived its major thrust from a 
handful of voluntary organisations 
and specialised agencies.” 


John Keohane on the government 


and overseas aid 


Crusade 
or fraud? 


One of the most encouraging proposals 
made by the Labour Party before it took 
office in 1964 was the plan to create 
the Ministry of Overseas Development, 
headed by a minister with cabinet rank. 
At that’ time, under the Conservatives, 
the amount of aid given to the under- 
developed countries amounted to 0.6% 
of our gross national product: well 
below the figure recommended by the 
UN (1%). 20 months later, with the 
third minister recently installed, it 
seems a good moment to examine this 
fledgling ministry and to make a few 
preliminary comments on its work. 

During the last year of the Labour 
Party in opposition, the “ shadow” min- 
ister for overseas development was 
Barbara Castle; when Labour came to 
power in 1964 she was duly appointed 
head of the new ministry. This seemed 


a hopeful sign at the time, for she 
enjoys the reputation of being the most 
efficient and articulate woman in politics 
today. At a meeting sponsored by the 
Labour Peace Fellowship in the House of 
Commons on July 1, 1964, she accused 
the Conservative government of default- 
ing on their promise to invest 1% of 
the gross national product in overseas 
development, saying: 

“The tories do not understand that 

the only way to increase wealth is 

to share it.” 
Answering a question later during the 
meeting regarding the cost of such a 
programme, she stated that sooner or 
later a Labour government would have 
to face up to its arithmetic and, to 
her mind, one of the first things which 


continued on page 10 
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Scapegoat 


Although filled with interesting psycho- 
logical insights, I feel that the theme 
of Keith Pople’s article on scientists, 
“The Bomb that was Born in the Cra- 
dle” (August 5), is yet another attempt 
to find a scapegoat for our dilemma. 
Surely it would be more useful to probe 
the psychologies of some hard-boiled 
politicians and military leaders, and of 
those who support them. Admittedly we 
could not kill on so large a scale or so 
cheaply without scientific weapons; but 
was it scientists who began the whole 
business of settling disputes through the 
slaughter of one’s opponent? This pro- 
cess began long before science was even 
thought of, before even the appropriate 
symbol of Cain. Significantly, because the 
weapons scientists have produced are 
now too clumsy and_ indiscriminate, 
America has begun to train its special 
forces (Green Berets), like the comman- 
dos before them, as expert killers with 
their bare hands. 

No, the danger we face and the social 
disease that has produced it goes far 
deeper than any special group. Indeed, 
one of the symptoms of the disease is 
the setting apart of other people into 
groups to be extolled, denounced, or des- 
troyed, as circumstances demand. Hitler 
used the Jews, America uses “ commun- 
ists,” and, during countless ages, assorted 
religions have been used as groups to- 
wards which to direct hatred. Surely, 
in seeking peace, we do not need to 
select a special group such as the scient- 
ists for special condemnation. 

Many scientists have thought very deeply 
about the problems arising from their 


discoveries, and have spoken out against 
the uses towards which they have been 
put. What we necd, it seems, is more 
rational thought; more rational economic 
and political organisation, and a spread- 
ing of the scientific method into new 
areas of psychology, sociology and poli- 
tics - to the point where we can discover 
how to control our customary irrational 
responses of hostility and vio:ence. 

For example, “the nation” is a_ tho- 
roughly unscientific concept. Born of con- 
flict, limited only by the extent to which 
patriotic fervour could inflame passions 
for fighting and looting, and perpetuated 
by myths of special destinies, ‘“ the 
nation” is an anachronism. It is time 
we began to probe the psychology behind 
nationalism with the best scientific ob- 
jectivity. 

Roger Franklin, 

Glenalla, Ray 

Letterkenny, Co Donegal, Etre. 


Nicholas J. Griffin’s letter (August 12) 
criticising the article ‘‘The Bomb that 
was Born in the Cradle” requires com- 
ment. 

Mr Griffin says that “anything can be 
used for good or ill” and the politicians 
decided to drop the bomb. 

One cannot exonerate the scientists by 
blaming the politicians. The scientists 
knew that it was possible to build a 
super bomb and they went ahead and 
built it. They were not simple men and 
they knew that bombs were made to be 
dropped. 

The driving forces behind the develop- 
ment of the bomb are extremely com- 
plex and obviously the conditions of 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


At dinner our hostess, who despite her 
Perpetual involvement with numerous 
aspects of the work of the local Labour 
Party still finds time to help with CND, 
War on Want, old people’s homes, gar- 
dening and a considerable range of 
public musical activities, teaching, sing- 
ing and playing, said despairingly, “I 
would never have believed it possible for 
a Labour government to say it was plann- 
ing to produce unemployment.” She was 
clearly very deeply disturbed by this 
latest abandonment of principle in the 
pursuit of power by her party leaders, 
and added with evident distress, “It 
just isn’t moral.” 


I have no doubt many Labour Party 
people felt much the same in 1931. but 
then, at least, they could seize on Ram- 
say MacDonald as a “ traitor” and create 
a myth that left their basic convictions 
about “ socialism” unshaken. The myth, 
like all myths, was only half true, but 
it sufficed. The parallel between Mac- 
Donald and Wilson is far more apposite 
than many Labour stalwarts seem to 
think. This does not mean Wilson will 
proceed to create a national government 
to carry out his conservative policies. 
For one thing, he has so many conser- 
vatives in his own party it would make 
little difference, whilst the weight of 
his parliamentary majority makes it un- 
necessary. But what myth, I wonder, 
will the present generation of Labour 
stalwarts and constituency dogsbodies 
create this time to sustain their faith? 


* * * 


The call for a return as official policy 
to hanging people by the neck until 
they are dead was as predictable, after 
the shooting down of three luckless 
policemen, as it is misplaced. The truth 
of this particular matter is probably 
even more unpalatable than the hanging 
brigade would care to think. My guess 
is that those unfortunate policemen died 
as a consequence of our incredibly cal- 
lous sentencing policy. Before the pre- 
ventive detention act of 1959, the aver- 
age prison sentence was relatively short; 
then overnight the convicted criminal 
world discovered that sentences of eight, 
ten, even fourteen years for robbery and 
similar offences became common and 


for some obscure reason officialdom sup- 
posed that calling the sentences “ pre- 
ventive detention” rather than “ impri- 
sonment ” was likely to make the reality 
less harsh. 


Now a criminal in a tight corner who 
knows he is liable for two or four years 
behind bars will doubtless feel unhappy, 
but he is unlikely to feel so desperate 
as one who knows that capture may lead 
to a decade or so “inside.” How many 
of those now “inside” with a prospect 
before them of eight or ten more years 
of deprivation of liberty, of the company 
of women, of edible food and God 
knows what else, must have greeted the 
news of this dreadful shooting with 
regret that when they were arrested 
they lacked the means or the opportunity 
or the courage to shoot their way to 
freedom? 


Our judges really must get it into their 
heads that the consequences of judicial 
callousness do not stop once the newly 
sentenced prisoner’s head disappears be- 
low the dock. Callousness breeds callous- 
ness, and I suggest this is what this 
triple murder is really about. 


* % ” 


“T said in my wrath, all men are liars,” 
says the Psalmist (or at least, so a vesti. 
gial memory of my Protestant choirboy 
chanting assures me), and until I came 
to study psychoanalysis, I used to think 
it was a major overstatement. But need 
our public ones be such widely acknow- 
ledged whoppers? The government an- 
nounces the figures of its (or our) cur- 
rent gold reserves, and immediately 
everybody from the Financial Times and 
the Economist to the Boys Own Paper 
and Woman and Home rushes in to say 
that these can't possibly be the real 
figures and that the losses of our gold 
reserves are certainly very much larger. 


So, the government presumably knows 
the figures are false; thanks to our ever 
vigilant public prints we know they are 
false; for the same reason all those 
foreign people know they are not true, 
and it is surely being optimistic to sup- 
pose that the penny (or should one say 
the pound?) hasn't dropped with those 
Gnome people in Zurich and elsewhere. 
What then is the object of the exercise? 
Why not make a virtue of our incapacity 
to tell whoppers convincingly, and tell 
the truth? Telling transparent lies, es- 
pecially about money, seems a very odd 
way of seeking to establish confidence. 
Perhaps, in charity, it is worth remem- 
bering that the object of most people’s 
prevarications is to deceive themselves. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


American society enabled the scientists 
to carry out a programme which would 
have been unthinkable in countries 
where human life was respected. We 
must not forget that scientists built the 
H-bomb after the horrors of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. a i 

This is not to say that all scientists are 
maladjusted but simply that science 
seems to serve rather too well the des- 
tructive drives in mankind. 

Raymond Little, 

159 Lonsdale Road, 

Almond Spring, 

Stevenage, Herts. 


Christianity and 


alienation 


Dr Schorstein in his article ‘The Meta. 
physics of the Atom Bomb” (August 5) 
was grappling with fundamental prob- 
lems and had the courage to face facts 
and reject facile solutions. I think his 
treatment of the second part of his 
problem, the apparent independence of 
nuclear weapons from human control, is 
inadequate because he has not analysed 
the power structure of the modern state. 
However, his treatment of religion as a 
factor in the alienation of man from 
the material world, I found inaccurate 
and superficial. 

According to Schorstein the process of 
alienation began as a growing doubt 
about the reality of the world which 
was first expressed around 500 BC, by 
Plato; but belief in a supernatural order 
of reality was common to both primitive 
and ancient religions and occurred long 
before 500 BC. In particular the idea 
of a sacred “ centre,” usually a mountain 
or tree, as the place where men can com- 
municate with God occurred in prehis- 
toric mythologies and the ancient re- 
ligions of Mesopotamia, India and China. 
Secondly, a belief in a supernatural or- 
der of reality was not normally asso- 
ciated with any devaluation of the 
material universe or the earthly life of 
man. This was a corruption of true re- 
ligion by oppressive ruling groups in 
order to frighten or cajole the exploited 
classes of society into submission and 
acceptance of the status quo. The Hebrew 
religion was concerned with the salva- 
tion of man in this world through faith 
in God and obedience to his laws, which 
were concerned with social justice as 
much as with personal piety. The degen- 
eration of public ethics, the oppression 
and exploitation of the poor by the rich, 
was denounced by the prophets of 
Israel. 

Christianity can only be understood as 
a historical growth out of Judaism, its 
newness lay in the fact that the material 
basis of the Kingdom of God, the just 
social order, was not to be established 
by military victory or power politics; 
but by means of love. The early Chris- 
tians practised non-violence; they shared 
their goods in common. 

This- situation gradually deteriorated; 
with the conversion of Constantine 
Christianity became the official religion 
of the Roman Empire. The process of 
compromise with ruling classes has con- 
tinued ever since: the otherworldly “ pie 
in the sky” attitude (which incidentally 
is officially denounced by the Catholic 
Church as the heresy of Manicheeism) 
was especially popular (as Schorstein in- 
dicated) with the capitalist class during 
the industrial revolution. 

But it cannot be held responsible for 
the present alienation of man which 
has reached its peak at a period when 
the mass of the people have become in- 
different to religion. In fact, according 
to Jung, the ancient religions, including 
pre-reformation Christianity and modern 
Catholicism, far from increasing alien- 
ation have a healing effect. They reunite 
man to the source of his life and to his 
fellow humans through their symbols 
which express archetypes, entities in the 
unconscious mind which are inherited 
and are present in human beings of every 
race and culture. 

Jung believed that when people lose 
this archetypal experience ~ as in atheist 
or protestant communities - the incidence 
of neurosis and insanity increases; and 
he included under this head collective 
delusions and psychotic manifestations 
affecting whole nations. 

Finally, Schorstein’s conclusion that 
“The general evi] of the bomb demands 


a decision by the individual . . . what 
appeared to be a public problem turns 
out to be a private one” is true, as 
far as it goes: without such individual 
decisions there can be no conscious and 
democratic control of our destiny. But 
Schorstein’s formulation does not indi- 
cate how the process is going to take 
Place in the vast majority, who are not 
yet aware of any need (or even possibil- 
ity) for making an individual, responsible 
choice. 

It should be obvious by now that it is 
not going to occur through the natural 
increase in numbers of the peace move- 
ments, even if time were on our side - 
which I doubt. But rapid changes of 
attitude have occurred in the past and 
have affected whole communities. They 
are happening today among the op- 
pressed races of America, Africa and 
Asia; but violent revolution is not likely 
in the advanced industrialised countries 
and it cannot provide a permanent basis 
for world peace. Apart from anything 
else, if the dominant classes of the white 
races feel that their privileged position 
is threatened they will react violently 
and will eventually use weapons of mass 
destruction; we are already approaching 
this situation in Vietnam. 

I think the only hope of survival lies in 
non-violent revolutionarw socia) change, 
beginning in the highly industrialised 
countries by mass conversion to Chris. 
tianity in its original authentic form, 
purged of the corruption caused by cen- 
turies of compromise with ruling classes 
and their state machines. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London N1. 


War machine 


News such as the Independence Day 
march in Philadelphia (reported in 
Peace News, July 15), is never reported 
by most US newscasters. I never heard 
of the march until I read Peace News. 
One of your articles asks: is it the 
President supporting the Pentagon, or 
vice versa? It is both, but most vicious 
is the fact of these millionaires and their 
industrialist friends exercising an iron 
grip on the war machine. 

Many of these people are on the draft 
boards. I have two draft age sons. My 
draft board knows that I am a dissenter 
and will not speak to me on the phone 
or meet with me, although the instruc- 
tions that came with the boys’ papers 
state that we may request such a meet- 
ing. I cannot even find out the names 
of the board members. 

Mrs W. T. McShea, 

120 Passaic Avenue, Chatham, NJ. 


Glasgow factory 


We note with deep regret your persis- 
tent refusal to print any news of the 
sacking of Walter Morrison from the 
Factory for Peace. 

From this we assume that you support 
the sacking of our comrade and that 
you support the anti-peace policies of 
people like Tom McAlpine. Papers such 
as Freedom and the Socialist Leader 
have shown no hesitation in carrying 
the story and in adding editorial com- 
ment. 

Unless the affair is given fair coverage 
in your next issue, it is our intention 
to publicise your silence on this matter 
as widely as possible within the peace 
movement. 

Should you choose to publish nothing 
about the sacking we would ask you to 
cease sending Peace News to this address 
and to render an account for the issues 
we have received. 

Ian S, Sutherland, Ian Mitchell, 

Peggy Sutherland, 

34 Kintore Place, Aberdeen. 


The Editor writes: There are three is- 
sues in this: one is whether Walter 
Morrison was justly sacked; the second 
is whether it is reasonable to expect his 
reinstatement after an extremely bitter 
campaign; the third is whether one is 
entitled to pronounce the factory for 
peace a failure. We are in possession of 
a great deal of information on this dis- 
pute but still are not in a position to 
judge. We will not be bullied into mak. 
ing comment. 
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Mark Newns 


Runcorn: the 
psycho-chemical : 


industry 


This time last year I was living and 
working at the Peace Action Centre in 
Frodsham, Cheshire. To earn money I 
obtained a labouring job with the local 
electricity board, and worked for several 
months helping to install and maintain 
power cables in and around Cheshire. 
I worked at a location several miles east 
of the nearby Runcorn-Widnes bridge, 
where I found an establishment which 
I hope will be of interest to the peace 
movement. 

Runcorn and district is overshadowed 
everywhere by ICI chemical plants. The 
isolated area of Runcorn where I was 
working proved no exception, and close 
to our work-site towered ICI’s Wigg 
Works, a large, almost wholly automated 
plant which produces hydrochloric acid. 
Our job was to locate a disused power 
cable to adapt it for further use; during 
digging operations I noticed to the right 
of us many concrete huts and buildings, 
obviously disused, surrounded by rusty 
high security fencing of roughly half 
a mile in perimeter. It seemed to me that 
I might be furthering war preparation 
in some way, as the cable we were try- 
ing to locate ran from the Wigg Works 
to this other establishment, which by 
its anonymity alone convinced me that 
it played some part in the war game. 
My workmates said that it was disused. 
According to them and other sources of 
information the establishment is called 
the Randle Works, and was built for the 
Ministry of Supply in the early 1930s by 
ICI. It manufactured mustard gas in 
bulk and stockpiled it. As gas was not 
used in the last war, quantities of it 
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were burnt and buried around the works 
area, and the level of toxic contamina- 
tion is now so high that the place can 
be put to no further use; it appears no 
buyer can be found. 

The works has gradually been run down 
since 1945, and now it is in the main 
a derelict shell, though the Army have 
recently been there decontaminating and 
stripping metal which can be of use to 
them, and I understand that quantities 
of mustard gas are sealed off, stored in 
vast underground chambers. Little or no 
public protest had been directed against 
the building or existence of the place, 
probably because a large number of 
local people were employed there, and 
because of its isolation. 


Burns 


This was so even despite a number of 
fatalities. One workmate had relations 
who, while helping to burn the gas after 
the war, sustained serious burns which 
even today open up, causing considerable 
pain. He also remarked that the drifting 
fumes of burning gas brought down flock 
after flock of migrating birds. The fumes 
were blown regularly by the wind to- 
wards Widnes; perhaps this has to do 
with a saying in the town that “You 
cone breathe the air here, you chew 
i ane 

My attention was later drawn to a brand 
new chemical plant on the outskirts of 
the Randle works, referred to by my 
workmates and local people as the 
* hush-hush place.” Going on information 
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American marines wearing protec- 
tive clothing, as for psycho-chemi- 
cal warfare. 


athered from individuals who had 
elped built it, I understand that this is a 
chemical plant which will go into produc- 
tion when World War Three breaks out. 
It was built during the 1950s at a cost 
of £3 million for the Ministry of Supply 
by ICI, and is maintained by ICI now. 
It is designed to be fully operational 
within a week of the outbreak of war, 
and its prime purpose is the mass pro- 
quae of toxic gases and psycho-chemi- 
cals. 


Toxic gas 

During a rest period I took time off to 
investigate the two factories in detail. 
The Randle works was on the surface 
a derelict shell, though also a chamber 
of horrors. I passed through long decon- 
tamination rooms, tiled and well pre- 
served, and arrayed at intervals with 
faded notices, some of which read: 
“Men must pass this notice naked.” 
The stale, macabre, and sinister atmos- 
phere of the place reminded me of a 
visit I made to Dachau, the German 
death camp in 1963. I noticed how places 
which are geared up to destroy tend to 
reflect their function. The absurd and 
the sinister showed itself in many differ. 
ent ways at the Randle works, and like- 
wise at Dachau. One can only contem- 
plate on what the establishments must 
be like when fully operational. Going 
from the works to visit the “ hush-hush 
place” I saw evidence of this again as 
I passed through an area of large gran- 
ite tombstones; on each was carved the 
words “ Danger Toxic Burial Ground.” 
On reaching the new chemical plant I 
climbed into the superstructure, and 
noticed that equipment and processing 
complexes were in immaculate condition, 
most being still complete with their 
manufacturer’s seals and labels of pro- 
duction. On my way back to work, I 
was stopped by a man who told me that 
his boss wanted me out of the place 
quickly. I told him that I was working 
up the road, and was curious to know 
just what the place was. He said he 
didn’t know about that, jumped into his 
car and drove off. 

Later on, another car drove up to our 
work-site, and a man jumped out and 
announced himself as an engineer from 
ICI, in charge of the new chemical plant. 
He approached my ganger, and asked 
him if one of his men had been wander- 
ing around his plant. He was red-faced 
and angry, and I told him that I had. 
He said that if I was caught there again, 
he would “have me down at Runcorn.” 
I asked him where in Runcorn, and was 
told the police station. I asked why, and 
he replied: “This is no ordinary fac- 
tory.” I remarked that I had reached that 
conclusion, and he eventually stalked 
away. My boss told me to keep my nose 
out of places that didn’t concern me, and 
a few days later we completed the job 
and moved elsewhere. 

Following up information from previous 
sources, I found that the new chemical 
plant is inspected twice yearly by an 
official from the Ministry of Supply and 
his American counterpart. One man who 
used to work on maintenance at the 
plant said that they were happy when 
the British official turned up because 
he only required a brief inspection to be 
satisfied. The American insisted on going 
over every nut, bolt, and screw. This 
maintenance includes regular coats of 
paint, oiling, and testing of equipment. 
It is ironic that the Peace Action Cen- 
tre, which has campaigned since 1962 
at a specifically local level, has been 
unaware of the Randle works and all 
it implies less than seven miles away. 
However lost time is being made up. 
Official inquiries about the purpose of 
the chemical plant to the ICI informa- 
tion officer were met with a polite but 
unenlightening reply of: “ We gather it 
is a bit of a hush-hush place.” 

Back to square one. Mark Carlisle, Con- 
servative MP for Runcorn, was asked by 
Denise Pyle, organiser of the Frodsham 
centre, for an official explanation. She 
received sympathy and promises, but no 
information. Three individuals in War- 
rington asked their MP, Mr W. T. Wil- 
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liams, for an explanation. Mr Williams 
went through official channels and re- 
ceived a reply from Mr David Ennals, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for the Army. He stated: 
“The Minestry of Defence Agency 
Factory at Randle, Runcorn, is only 
capable of the manufacture of carba- 
mite, a constituent of certain ammuni- 
tion propellants. Carbamite is medi- 
cally innocuous and has no application 
except to ammunition .. . The factory 
was used for the production of war 
gases during the 1939-45 war, but the 
plant required for this purpose has 
been dismantled.” 
After working at Runcorn I contacted 
anti-war opinion in Manchester, and an 
action-research group was convened to 
investigate the Runcorn factory at length 
and in depth. Our findings tied in with 
statements given to me by men who 
helped build and maintain the place, 
that the factory is a plant for the pro- 
duction of toxic gases and psycho-chemi- 
cals. Technically, I understand that it 
only requires a chemical plant of the 
kind which produces fertiliser to be 
slightly converted to produce toxic gases 
and psycho-chemicals quite cheaply. The 
location of this plant, maintained, man- 
aged and in the vicinity of an ICI 
chemical complex, could not be better 
suited for this purpose. 


Conversion 


Many supporters of the Peace Action 
Centre are concerned that more facts be 
revealed about the factory, and if fur- 
ther inquiries indicate that it is a toxic 
gas and pscho-chemical warfare plant 
then a campaign will be organised to 
alert public attention, and from there it 
can be decided whether more emphatic 
action is feasible. A meeting at the 
Peace Action Centre, ‘“ Borrowdale,” 
Carriage Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire, will 
be held at 8 pm on Sunday, September 
4, to examine all the information com- 
piled to date and to discuss Iocal action. 
All interested individuals and groups are 
invited to participate. 

Our knowledge of the Runcorn factory 
conflicts, of course, with the official ex- 
planation. This situation is not new 
to those who have come across mysteri- 
ous or “hush-hush” places in the past 
and sought official explanations. My hope 
is that wherever people find such social- 
ly useless establishments, they will at- 
tempt in every way open to them to 
secure their closure or reconversion. The 
task may be impossible; but apathy, not 
ignorance, spawned Dachau. Is it too late 
to transform apathy into action in this 
country? 

Mark Newns is now working for the 
Simon Community in London. 
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Editorial 


DRAGGING IN 
THE RUSSIANS 


A month ago, Bertrand Russell wrote 
to the Soviet premier, Mr Kosygin, urg- 
ing that the Soviet air force defend 
Vietnam against American air attacks. 
Mr Kosygin’s reply was published in 
London last week: 
“The war unleashed by the US in 
Vietnam has made white-hot the whole 
international situation. If the Ameri- 
cans do not give up their criminal 
policy but continue and increase their 
aggression against the Vietnamese 
people, then the development of 
events would create an immediate 
danger of a military conflict going be- 
yond the limits of south-east Asia and 
would create a threat to universal 
peace, 


“ The aggressor must know that in his 
way stands the united will of freedom 
loving people, because the actions of 
the US in Vietnam are also a threat 
to their own security. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, is rendering and 
will continue to render increasing 
moral and political support, as well as 
all-round material and technical as- 
sistance to the Democratic Repubiic of 
Vietnam, including means of defence 
and provision of experts, to repel 
American aggression. 

“The Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries have recently expressed once 
again their readiness to send their 
volunteers to the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, if the Democratic Repub- 


The plight of the CO 


in Greece 


Bob Overy writes: There has been an im- 
mediate and widespread response to the 
news from Athens last week that a young 
Jehovah’s Witness had been sentenced 
to death by a Greek military court. 
After serving previously two years in 
jail for an offence against military dis. 
cipline, Christos Kazanis had again re- 
fused to take up a rifle. Announcing the 
death sentence on August 15, a Greek 
military spokesman said that the verdict 
of the court had been unanimous. 
In Britain the League for Democracy 
in Greece, WRI, Amnesty International, 
National Secular Society, Committee of 
100, PPU and several MPs are among 
groups which have protested to the 
Greek authorities. Telegrams and letters 
have been sent to the Greek King and to 
the Minister of Defence; in London 
several pickets and vigils have been held 
outside the Greek embassy in Upper 
Brook Street. The Committee of 100 
was planning a poster vigil outside the 
embassy at 3 pm this Saturday, August 
27. In Montreal, Canada, a picket was 
set up outside the Greek consulate on 
August 16 and a 10-man delegation was 
due to meet the consul general on the 
Hearts day to deliver a letter of pro- 
est. 
When Michael Peristerakis, president of 
the Bertrand Russell Committee of 100 
in Greece, was in London last April for 
the Easter march, I asked him why he 
had allowed himself to be conscripted 
into the Greek army. He replied that if 
he had refused to be conscripted he 
would have been shot dead; and he gave 
me further information (Peace News, 
April 15): 
“ There is no tradition let alone recog- 
nition of conscientious objection in 
Greece. (If there is to be an anti- 
conscription campaign it is yet to be 
waged.) In any case the Greeks don’t 
see it this way; anyone conscripted 
into the army who is known to be 
a political opponent of the right-wing 
is not assigned a military role. Peris- 
terakis spent his two years with mules 
and donkeys digging holes.” 
This is a measure of the significance of 
the world-wide protests which have been 
aroused by the Kazanis case. There is 
no CO statute in Greece and the Greek 
authorities are happy to keep it that 
way because conscription is a useful 
weapon for putting left-wing or peace 
movement critics out of action physically 
for a year or two and by intimidation 
perhaps for a life time, Peristerakis 
himself is the subject of legal action by 
the military at the moment. He is ac- 
cused of undertaking political activity 
while a soldier; his case comes up again 
in October. 
It is ironical and perhaps fitting that the 
first major challenge to the Greek treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors should 
come from the action of a’ Jehovah’s 
Witness and not a_ political opponent 
of the government. In every country in 
the world where there is military con- 
scription Jehovah’s Witnesses are in 
prison. Gerard Daechsel told us last week 
that there are 120 in jail in France; 
a representative of The Watchtower tells 
me there are 30 in Spain and many in 


Greece. A very disturbing article in a 
new poetry magazine, Residu (obtainable 
from Better Books in London), describes 
the appalling conditions of a prison near 
Thessalonika and mentions incidentally 
a Jehovah’s Witness inmate doing a 20- 
year sentence; this had been commuted 
from the death penalty. 

Officials of the Greek embassy in Lon- 
don, like the military spokesmen in 
Athens, have been somewhat taken aback 
by the many protests, but are blasé 
about the callousness of the sentence. 
They stress that Kazanis is appealing 
and that the last Jehovah’s Witness sen- 
tenced to death had his sentence com- 
muted to seven years’ imprisonment. In 
the face of international disquiet it is 
indeed likely that the appeal court will 
be moved by political considerations to 
mitigate the sentence. As the Guardian 
stressed in an editorial of August 15, 
it is useful in this instance that Greece 
is a member of NATO and thus subject 
to pressure from her allies. 

But seven years is a long time. The 
larger question raised by the Kazanis 
case is how long will it be before the 
non-pacifist peace movement in Greece 
begins to organise on political grounds 
against conscription. There were rum- 
ours, happily unfounded, about nine 
months ago that Greek troops were about 
to be sent to Vietnam. The role of the 
army in Greek politics both as a tem- 
porary neutralising agent of young left- 
wingers and as a bastion of reaction 
behind the King in his struggle with 
the left is well known. From outside 
Greece it is possible for us to help the 
Greek peace movement by publicising 
the wilder, more dictatorial excesses of 
a NATO ally; but the major impetus to 
break the grip of the army (and of the 
police) on Greek life will have to come 
from within. 


lic of Vietnam feels that it wants to 
invite them ... The US will have to 
answer in full for the international 
banditry it is committing in Vietnam. 
Following publication of th:s reply, Mr 
Vladillen Vasev, Soviet charge d’affaires 
in London, had a three-hour meeting 
with Russell in Wales last week. The 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation later 
issued a statement saying that Mr Vasev 
had emphasised that the premiers reply 
was a declaration of intent that the 
Soviet Union not only stands ready with 
its military personnel but with its air 
force, the moment the request comes 
from Ho Chi Minh. ; 
The Russell Peace Foundation is not 
working for a non-aligned peace move- 
ment, but for the military victory of 
one side, and this in a situation where 
the concept of “victory” has become 
meaningless. What then are Russell’s 
motives in appealing for intervention 
by Russia? ne 
They can hardly be said to lie in a 
desire to help the people of Vietnam. At 
the moment the Vietnamese have every 
kind of moral advantage on their side, 
and they will retain that advantage for 
as long as the war is seen for what it 
is: an indigenous localised revolt being 
put down in the most brutal fashion by 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
As soon as Russia enters the war they 
will lose that advantage and become 
mere pawns in an armed struggle be- 
tween Russia and America, just as they 
tend already to have become pawns in 
the potential conflict between America 
and China. Russell must know this; thus 
he must know too that it’s not in the 
interest of the Vietnamese people that 
Russia become involved. The inference 
to be drawn is that his motives lie in 
a desire to dramatise and call attention 
to the desperate international situation 
which is slowly building up in regard 
to Vietnam; that is, by calling for Rus- 
sian intervention he pushes one possible 
alternative to its logical extreme, and 
the situation then stands revealed for 
the extremely ugly mess it_in fact is. 
This is fine . up to a point. It’s obviously 
vital that public attention be drawn to 
the fact that American aggression in 
Vietnam constitutes perhaps the gravest 
threat to world peace this century. But 
calling for Russian intervention is a very 
dangerous way to go about it. The people 
who lose always in this war are the 
Vietnamese; they suffer the most and 
they are destined to suffer still further 
if the Soviet Union becomes invoived. 
The peasant in Vietnam has nothing to 
hope for from Russian intervention in 
Vietnam: forgetting for a moment the 
leaden cliches of ideology in which Mr 
Kosygin’s reply is couched, it is hard 
to believe that the Soviet Union, any 
more than the US, has any real interest 
in seeing an independent united Viet- 


nam, 
Finally, let it be noted that the Soviet 
Union has made known its willingness 
to become militarily involved (which 
may or may not be true) - when the re- 
quest for such aid comes from Ho Chi 
Minh. In other words, the onus is upon 
Ho Chi Minh, and not upon either Mr 
Kosygin or Bertrand Russell. For an in- 
ternationally recognised intellectual to 
so by-pass the elected leader of the very 
people he claims to support would seem 
to be a giant-size piece of doublethink, 
not to mention irresponsibility. 


DANGER! 
THIN FREEZE } 


a 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


John Lennon’s big mouth has long been 
a source of delight to anarchist/paci- 
fists. Hot on the heels of Brian Epstein’s 
hasty retractions of the “we are bigger 
than Jesus”? remarks, Lennon went on 
record as being ail in favour of young 
American men going to Canada to avoid 
being drafted into the Vietnam war, 
adding that no-one should be made 
to fight if they didn’t want to. Lennon 
may not actually be abie to substantiate 
his previous claims by walking on the 
water, but it’s good to see he still hasn’t 
got cold feet about skating on thin ice. 
Not all rock’n’rollers are goodies, how- 
ever. The American hot 100 currently 
contains this unsavoury “soul” offering 
by Joe Tex: 
“Baby when I received your letter 
I was in a fox hole down on my 
knees, but your letter brought me so 
much dreaming that I raised up and 
got me three more Vietnamese.” 


* * * 


The Tate Gallery, at present holding an 
exhibition of the works of David Smith, 
have decided to put some of the sculp- 
tures out to grass. Devotees of Battersea 
Park will be well aware of the peculiar 
delights of open-air sculpture, and it’s 
good to see the Tate following suit; the 
mood is reminiscent of that which greets 
an unprecedented relaxation of the rules 
at a staid boarding-school. It would per- 
haps be over optimistic to draw any 
conclusions, or point any morals about 
the way institutions treat human beings, 
but it is undeniable that the sculptures 
look happier outside. 


a * ™ 


Readers who find themselves especially 
interested in John Holt’s article (on 
page 5) may also be glad to learn of 
the Libertarian Teachers’ Association, 
whose second bulletin has just been pub- 
lished. It will be of particular value to 
those who find themselves - as I once 
did - alone and at a loss in state schools, 
where libertarian approaches frequently 
fall upon the stony ground which the 
established system has so carefully pre- 
pared. Amongst other ideas, is one that 
the LTA might gain the status of a 
union, with the ability to apply pressure 
in the extension of libertarian educa- 
tion. The bulletin is available from: 
4 Ree 102 Stotfield Road, Arlesy, 
eds. 


z= * * 


Further fuel for those inclined to be- 
lieve that American society is in the 
grip of a serious psycho-sexual malad- 
justment: this comes from Time maga- 
zine’s coverage of a “happening” at 
Long Island. 
“Meantime, Sculptor Frazier was using 
vacuum Cleaners to inflate his 50-ft- 
tall ‘soft skyscraper,’ attended by 
scores of shoving children. ‘The fun 
is in the struggle,’ exhorted Art 
Critic Harold Rosenberg as the plastic 
‘building listed flaccidly to and fro 
and finally stood erect. With that, 
Frazier let it topple over on the 
beach, where, with cries of ‘kill it!’ 
the children ripped it to shreds.” 
In Hollywood, no doubt, Sandra Dee’s 
screen virginity is taking another on- 
slaught from which it will emerge with 
Batman-like ingenuity quite unscathed. 
And meanwhile, of course, back in the 
jungle... 


* * e 


Bank Holiday warning: roads are likely 
to be congested not with cars driving to 
the coast but with families touring petrol 
stations avidly collecting make money 
notes, T-shirts, bumperstickers, competi- 
tion forms, imitation bullet-holes ete. 
Easy pickings for the first garage to be 
come a drive-in discotheque. It’s prob- 
ably all part of the government's holi- 
days-at-home campaign. 


* “ * 


It has come to our attention that the 
Daily Express has a staff writer called 
John Ball. It must be emphasised that 
he has no connection with our own John 
Ball who as all the world knows is a 
14th century hood priest from Kent. 
His rusty cassock has long been a 
familiar sight in El] Vino’s. 


“The fundamental educational 
problem of our time is to find ways 
to help children grow into adults 
who have no wish to do harm. Tradi- 
tional education, far from having 
ever solved this problem, has never 
tried to solve it.” 


JON Oli 


TO MAK 
nlAP PY 
PEOPLE 


Peace and edueation are linked 


indissolubly; perhaps one of the 


greatest blocks to the establishment of peace among men and nations 
is the process experienced by most of us in early life which Paul 
Goodman has described as “ compulsory miseducation.” In this article 
the American writer John Holt argues that the orthodox notions in- 
herent in contemporary education have failed to stem the increasing 
tide of violence and unhappiness in man’s society, and are in fact 
contributing to the very state of affairs which they officially claim to 
oppose. On page six Paul Salstrom describes the ideals and theories 
behind Camp Ahimsa, a camping project for children set up by a group 
of people connected with the Committee for Non-violent Action. 


In my book, How Children Fail, I sum- 
marise what seems to me to be wrong 
with traditional and conventional edu- 
cation, in part as follows: 
When we talk about intelligence, we 
do not meant the ability to get a 
good score on a certain kind of test, 
or even the ability to do well in 
school; these are at best only indica- 
tors of something larger, deeper, and 
far more important. By intelligence 
we mean a style of life, a way of be- 
having in various situations, and par- 
ticularly in new, strange, and perplex- 
ing situations. The true test of intelli- 
gence is not how much we know how 
to do, but how we behave when we 
don’t know what todo... 


Nobody starts off stupid . .. Babies and 
infants, except for the most grossly 
retarded, show a style of life, and a 
desire and ability to learn, that in an 
older person we might well call 
genius. Hardly an adult in a thousand, 
or even ten thousand, could in any 
three years of his life learn as much, 
grow as much in his understanding of 
the world around him, as every in- 
fant learns and grows in his first three 
years. But what happens, as we get 
older, to this extraordinary capacity 
for learning and intellectual growth? 

What happens is that it is destroyed, 
and more than by any other one thing, 
by the process we misname education - 
a process that goes on in most homes 
and schools. We adults destroy most 
of the intellectual and creative capa- 
city of children by the things we do 
to them or make them do. We destroy 
this capamty above all by making 
them afraid, afraid of not doing what 
other people want, of not pleasing, 
of making mistakes, of failing, of being 
wrong. Thus we make them afraid to 
gamble, afraid to experiment, afraid 
to try the difficult and the unknown... 


In many ways, we break down child- 
ren’s conviction that things make 
sense, or their hope that things may 
prove to make sense. We do it, first 
of all, by breaking up life into arbi- 
trary and disconnected hunks of sub. 
ject matter, which we then try to 
“intregate” by artificial and irrele- 
vant devices . Furthermore, we 
continually confront them with what 
is senseless, ambiguous, and contradic- 
tory; worse, we do it without knowing 


that we are doing it, so that, hearing 
nonsense shoved at them as if it were 
sense, they come to feel that the 
source of their confusion lies not in 
the material but in their own stupidity. 
Still further, we cut children off from 
their own common sense and the world 
of reality by requiring them to play 
with and shove around words and sym- 
roe that have little or no meaning to 
em... 


This indictment (if true) is surely damn- 
ing enough. But there is a still more 
important case to be made against tra- 
ditional education, and one which should 
carry great weight with everyone con- 
cerned with the problem of creating 
law, order, justice, and peace in the 
world. It is that traditional education, 
sometimes inadvertently but often quite 
deliberately, denies children the kind of 
experiences that would help them grow 
up to be the kind of people who, being 
at peace with themselves, are ready and 
eager to live at peace with other men. 


Our efforts for peace are doomed to fail 
unless we understand that the root 
causes of war are not economic conflicts 
or language barriers or cultural differ- 
ences, but men - the kind of men who 
must have and will find scapegoats, legi- 
timate targets for the disappointment, 
envy, fear, rage, and hatred that accu- 
mulate in their daily lives. The man 
who hates or despises his work, his 
boss, his neighbours, and above all him- 
self, will find a way to make some other 
man suffer and die for the sense of free- 
dom, competence, dignity, and worth that 
he himself lacks. There will always be 
others to help him, political leaders 
ready to appeal to and make use of his 
unconscious but inexhaustible and insati- 
able desire to do harm. 


Thus the fundamental educational prob- 
lem of our time is to find ways to help 
children grow into adults who have no 
wish to do harm. We must recognise that 
traditional education, far from having 
ever solved this problem, has never tried 
to solve it. Indeed, its efforts have, if 
anything, been in exactly the opposite 
direction. An important aim of tradi- 
tional education has always been to 
make children into the kind of adults 
who were ready to hate and kill whoever 
their leaders might declare to be their 
enemies, But even those societies that 
did not set out to make their children 


warlike, jingoistic, xenophobic, ready to 
see every stranger as an enemy, have 
never tried to make them feel that the 
moral code that governed their rela- 
tions with their neighbours reached out 
to include all of mankind. 

And now every man can be a Caligula. 
The means to kill tens and hundreds of 
millions of people, even to destroy all 
life on earth, lie ready to hand. The 
man who does not value his own life, 
and hence feels that no life has value, 
may not be able to make doomsday 
machines in ‘his own basement, but with 
the vote, or even without it, he can get 
his governments to make them, and 
eventually to use them. We do not, in 
fact, need even this much will to do 
evil, to accomplish the destruction of 
mankind. It is too late to talk of prevent- 
ing foolish or wicked men from letting 
the genie out of the bottle. He is al- 
ready out, and it will take heroic efforts, 
supported by an undreamt of willing 
ness to risk, trust, and sacrifice, to get 
him back in, to collect and destroy 
all the weapons of mass destruction that 
have already been made, and to insure 
that no more such weapons will ever be 
made again. Those who are not ready 
and determined to do this job have only 
to hang back, to obstruct, to keep us 
going along as we are, to ensure the 
end of the world. 

Seen against this background and in this 
light, the argument of A. S. Neill of 
Summerhill, that the business of edu- 
cation is above all else to make happy 
people, must be acknowledged to be, 
not frivolous or sentimental as_ its 
opponents claim, but in the highest 
degree serious, weighty, and to the 
point. For the sake of man’s survival 
we must indeed learn to make happy 
people, people who will want and will 
be able to live lives that are full, 
meaningful, and joyous. We may be able 
to do more than this (though Neill feels 
this is enough), and perhaps we should; 
but we must do at least this much. If 
we can get wisdom, skill, and intelligence 
along with the happiness (and we prob- 
ably can, as they tend to go together), 
so much the better; but the happiness 
we can no longer do without. 

Only a rare child could possibly survive 
conventional schooling feeling that the 
world is a different and probably a 
better place for his being in it. That 
it happens at all, as it occasionally does, 
proves how tough and resilient children 
ean be. For, in their schooling, they are 
quickly cut off from the world, and 
their senses, and their common sense, 
and made to live in a world of dead 
and meaningless words and symbols. 
They are given almost no time or oppor. 
tunity to satisfy their curiosity, to ex- 
plore and discover, to study and learn 
what interests them most, to develop 
their own talents and tastes, to find out 
what they like and care about and love. 
They are not given the chance to be- 
come a unique person, far less to find 
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out who and what that person is. 

On the contrary, they are herded into 
schoo] situations where they are expec- 
ted to do and think what everyone else 
is doing and thinking. They are encour- 
aged at every turn to get their identity 
from the outside, to think that they are 
only what others think and say they are 
- a good (or bad) child, an able (or 
dull) student, a popular (or unpopular) 
teenager. Whatever is unique in them 
is scarcely acknowledged, much less 
valued. 


Children are above all else demeaned 
and degraded by being subject for so 
long to the feeble, wavering, capricious, 
arbitrary, and aimless tyranny of their 
elders. Submission to authority is not 
always or necessarily degrading. We are 
not lessened in our own eyes by having 
to do the bidding of someone we know 
to be our superior; thus musicians, for 
example, felt it an honour to submit to 
the tyranny of Toscanini. We can even 
obey the orders of lessor men, and suffer 
indignities at their hands, when we know 
it is done in a good cause. Thus the 
otherwise cruel and silly lives of the 
boys in Kipling’s Stalky & Co took some 
meaning and dignity from their aware- 
ness of the far-off existence of a world 
that demanded, and needed, and would 
one day use and honour the very best 
they had in them. 


Children could very probably submit, 
without feeling resentment or suffering 
harm, to a strict and even harsh adult 
tyranny, if they could believe that the 
adults knew what they were doing, and 
that the grown-up world they were being 
prepared to enter made sense and had 
some stability and purpose. But what 
child of today can believe this, when 
twelve, ten, even six-year-olds talk and 
think and dream of the end of the 
world, when little children say, as I 
have heard them say, not “ when I grow 
up,” but “if I grow up?” 

To have most of your life controlled by 
people who are so clearly not your 
superiors in anything except age, size, 
and power, and who are so far from 
being able to manage their own lives, 
is a continuing indignity that cannot but 
destroy, as it does, most of the self-re- 
spect of the children who undergo it. 
As it destroys their self-respect, it des- 
troys their respect for other men, and 
forces them to try to find a sense of 
being and worth in one of the collective 
identities (be it teen-age gang or nation- 
state) that have throughout history been 
the great agents of human evildoing, and 
that today stand solidly in the way of 
peace and brotherhood. 

If we want to have peace in the world, 
there are many things we must do. 
Not the least of them is to give our 
children, at home and in school, what 
most of them do not now have - free- 
dom, dignity, and respect. It is not a 
moment too early to begin. 

John Holt is the author of “ How Child- 
ren Fail” (Pitman, 25s). 
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PAUL SALSTROM 


Creating Camp Ahimsa 


In articles in Redbook, Peace News and Manas, John 
Holt of the Commonwealth School in Boston has 
emphasised that in dealing with children it is very 
easy for adults to allow their wider experience and 
larger size, along with countless other advantages, 
to be used essentially against children rather than for 
them. Apparently something is rotten at the core 
of popular concepts about education - definitely 
something is wrong with the practises of orthodox 
“ educators.” 

It would be ideal if an awareness of what’s wrong 
could qualify one to actually practise something right, 
to be in a valid sense an educator; but such is not 
the nature of our world. The thoughts below are 
emergency thoughts, the result of my suddenly find- 
ing myself helping to create a summer camp which 
is to attempt to be “‘new and different,” and which 
as I write (late June) is in the first week of its 
first summer. 

Since I don’t feel ready to help children learn, my 
best chance surely lies in being open enough to learn 
from the children, and that is what I’m struggling 
to do. 

How can one learn from kids, considering that they 
tend to suffer from the same repressive and warping 
environment that that has repressed and warped 
oneself? Not merely by paying close attention to 
them, and fundamentally not even by treating them 
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JUDY TODD'S 
RHODESIA 


Rhodesia, by Judith Todd (MacGibbon and Kee, 21s) 


I chanced to get my copy of Judy Todd’s book on the 
same day that a friend brought back to me from 
Rhodesia a book of pro-Smith cartoons. In one of 
the cartoons a pro-Smith matron reproaches a some- 
what spiky New Statesmanish woman - clearly a 
liberal - who is out shopping with a distinctly 
Semitic man. In the background we see a sign: 
“ Nignogs - cheap.” 

Even a deliberately malevolent cartoonist would find 
it difficult to fit Judy Todd into any of the obvious 
“hate” categories - unless because she admits that 
she would marry a black African if she fell in love 
with one. She has vigour and sincerity with a touch 
of naivety; she perhaps over-estimates the practical 
effectiveness of the kind of undergraduate protest she 
and a few of her friends embarked on. Yet if her 
short-term dreams of a gradual coming together of the 
races have faded, there may still have been value in 
them, When the white supremacists of Rhodesia 
are finally defeated, will it not be the recollection of 
people like Judy Todd and others - not all young or 
particularly “progressive” in an English sense - 
that may prevent the permanent racial bitterness 
which threatens to be the worst legacy of UDI.? 
The book has three themes: the history of the white 
supremacy in Rhodesia, African reaction to white 
supremacy and Judy Todd’s own growing-up in a 
beautiful country made ugly by racialism. The first 
theme is treated somewhat schetchily and less well 
than in Patrick Keatley’s superb Penguin, The Poli- 
tics of Partnership. Judy Todd's account of growing 
African political consciousness is occasionally in- 
genuous (she says very little about either the 
reasons for or the results of ZAPU and ZANU 
rivalry), but she brings out the essential moderation 
of Joshua Nkomo’s programme and his willingness 
to accept white participation in government. 

The extracts from some of the newspapers produced 
(before they were banned) at Gonakudzingwa would 
make eye-opening reading for al] those who like to 
pretend that all detainees and restrictees must ‘be 
terrorists. Reading, too, the forthright declarations 
of Sir Robert Tredgold, the former Chief Justice who 
resigned in protest against the provisions of the law 
and order (Maintenance) Act, or of Lord Acton, who 
not only gave a party for Judy Todd and her fellow 
student-protesters, but wrote: “After seventeen 
years of extremely happy life in this wonderful coun- 
try of ours, I now feel a sense of shame. I wish to 
dissociate myself from ... our white Nationalist gov- 
ernment,” one realises that it is not only “ Bolshie” 
cranks who detest Smith ideology. 4 

I hope, however, that Judy Todd will not think me 
condescending if I say that, in the last analysis, it 
is her own character that leaves the most lasting 
impression. That Rhodesia today has no place for 
Judy Todd is its own condemnation. 

Robert Swann is general secretary of Amnesty Inter- 
national; he spent a month in Rhodesia early this 
year. A former member of the Foreign Service, he 
has worked as a journalist and university lecturer 
in Asia and Africa. 


as equals. The key, rather, must surely be to live 
creatively with them. 

Freedom is the key, and the foremost concern of 
an educator should not be to furnish youngsters 
with information, though that constitutes an important 
service, nor to stimulate and motivate the youngsters, 
though that’s nice also. The foremost concern should 
be to stay out of their way. 

At the root of a child’s make-up is his natural drive 
toward freedom, his wildness. The summer camp 
which I’m helping to begin would better be left 
unbegun if it is destined to become more of a block- 
ade vis-a-vis this drive toward freedom than a nourish- 
ment of it. 


s * * * 


For several years a small number of individuals as- 
sociated with the New England Committee for Non- 
violent Action have dreamed of creating a summer 
camp for children whose programme could be in- 
timately related to the ideals of peace and non- 
violence. Our attempt to actualise the dream began 
last summer, when a beautiful camp, bordering the 
back boundary of the farm which houses the New 
England CNVA staff, became available for sale. 
The camp was purchased, renamed Camp Ahimsa, 
and placed in the control of a board of directors 
distinct from the peace group. Ahimsa is a Sanskrit 
term, usually defined as the practice of love or 
reverence for life; it was a prevading concept in 
Gandhi’s life. 

The camp is in Connecticut, 25 miles from New 
London but only 15 miles from the Atlantic Coast. 
A lake known for its wooded shores and the purity 
of its water is a quarter-mile from the camp’s build- 
ings. Besides a large, winterised lodge the camp 
contains five cabins, a recreation room, craft shop, 
and Finnish sauna. It is virtually surrounded by 
state parks and forests. 

Camp Ahimsa’s summer director is Richard King, 
a pacifist active in direct action. The campers range 
in age from nine to fifteen, the counsellors-in-train- 
ing from 16 to 18, and the counsellors from 21 to 63. 


* s » * 


But really, why begin a new camp? Why in particu- 
lar, with the war in Vietnam still raging, should 
radical pacifists divert some of their energy into a 
programme with children that will offer no short- 
term results? There already exist more than 10,000 
camps in the United States and they handle five 
million youngsters every summer. 

Quite a few of these camps have a liberal and even 
a radical orientation. So why another? 

Good camping is definitely worth the effort it de- 
mands. Its physical value is obvious, also its value in 
stimulating habits of care and austerity (as well.as 
in developing a concern for physical and emotional 
endurance). In the out-of-doors, challenges never 
seem to be merely physical. There always seem to 
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be intellectual and emotional benefits. And in deal- 
ing with nature there’s never a need for competition 
but almost always a need for some manner of inter- 
human co-operation. Thus the social value of good 
camping is likewise obvious. In comparison with life 
at school, life at camp can be more decentralised, 
informal, flexible, self-governing, non-competitive - 
and thus conducive to an intenser spirit of fellow- 
ship and democracy. There should also be educa- 
tional value to camping, for the experience can intro- 
duce youngsters to a great variety of fields and 
experiences. Finally, there is the emotional value 
of a free atmosphere. Love of nature and love of 
other humans seems to depend upon freedom, and 
camping should help young people to be free: to 
expand their freedom and to love it for its special 
joy. 

Now a few words about the more specific motivations 
behind Camp Ahimsa. Though fond of some of the 
impermanent traits of kids, we are fundamentally 
interested in them as human beings rather than as 
kids. We wish to form our own theories and guide- 
lines concerning child-rearing, and to move on to 
more ambitious undertakings such as a school - not 
to evaluate narrowly but within the context of our 
overall interest in non-violent experimentation and 
development. Our lives have convinced us that the 
guideposts by which we ourselves were raised could 
not all be defensible, and we doubt that a radically 
better job of child-rearing is being accomplished by 
the present generation of parents and teachers. We 
wish to learn first hand, to observe children as we 
ourselves work with them, and perhaps to then 
publish what seems important. 

In addition, we hope Ahimsa will become a place 
where New England children can learn about the 
world as it really is, for example from children who 
participate in Southern freedom demonstrations and 
from children who live in Negro ghettos such as 
Harlem. Camp Ahimsa intends to bring young people 
close to the mainstream and leadership of the ex- 
citing movements in America and the rest of the 
world which are struggling to achieve new non- 
violent solutions to mankind’s basic problems. 

Paul Salstrom became involved with the Committee 
for Non-violent Action in 1961, through its San 
Francisco to Moscow walk. He joined the CNVA staff 
in autumn 1961, and is now leaving to give more 
time to experimental projects. He feels that conven- 
tional politics and non-violent direct action demon- 
strations alone cannot end the Vietnam war or give 
“long-range hope of human survival.” Camp Ahimsa 
is one of his present concerns; another is the creation 
of a “peace and freedom corps,” whose first under- 
taking would be to act as “ voluntary peace hostages ” 
by helping to rebuild hospitals in North Vietnam. 
This project is further detailed in “Venture,” price 
25 cents or Is 9d plus postage, from Paul Salstrom, 
Voluntown, Conn 06384, USA. 


War and the scientists 


Scientists at War, by Sir Solly Zuckerman (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s). 


Although I have never met Sir Solly Zuckerman, I 
owe him a great personal debt. Through him I learned 
much of what nuclear disarmament is about. He did 
not recruit me to CND, but a few years later, when 
I was groping towards an intellectually viable theory 
for the campaign, his article ‘“ Judgment and Centrol 
in Modern Warfare” (reprinted here as Chapter 5) 
gave me the answer. I already knew that the hamb 
is the monstrous, overwhelming evil of our time; and 
he showed neatly and convincingly that the ‘ stra- 
tegy” of the bomb is rubbish. It needed only a touch 
of my historical training to demonstrate systematically 
that ‘nuclear strategy” is a pseudo-science with tne 
same flawed structure as astrology, and worthy of 
nothing but derision and contempt. From this my 
thoughts developed to the point where I am now 
confident that the heart of our case lies in the 
se “When would you think it right to press the 
utton?” 


I doubt that Sir Solly would be willing to follow 
the implications of his argument quite so far, and 
certainly not in public. But there is no doubt that 
he was chilled and horrified by the genocide-games 
of the American computer-strategists, and by the 
escalation-nightmares of the Kahn-men. In a footnote 
(pp 169-170) he makes it plain that he does not 
accept the apologies for the nuclear strategists as 
men of deep humanitarian concerns. Regardless of 
his personal feelings, his demolition of nuclear 
strategy in the earlier paper, supplemented by a 
lecture given a year ago (Chapter 3), is the best 
source of arguments for anyone who encounters some 


backwoodsman who still believes in the bomb as a 
defence or asa deterrent. 

Sir Solly’s basic point is that the application of 
mathematical arguments to the phenomena of war 
is at best a hazardous business, liable to be seriously 
incorrect even in small-scale problems where there 
is a fund of experience as a guide. Since the military 
and social effects of the use of any nuclear weapons 
(including the so-called “tactical” ones) are un- 
known and unknowable, then all refined calculations 
in deterrence and escalated destruction are bound to 
be nonsense - and very dangerous nonsense at that. 
In these two chapters, Sir Solly has something im- 
portant to teach us; elsewhere his writings are evi- 
dence of the thoughts of a brilliant scientist who 
has managed to keep his mind clear while serving 
the state. In Chapter 2 he explains why it is im- 
possible for any nation but a super-power to main- 
tain a modern “defence” force over the coming de- 
cades; technological innovation pushes up _ costs 
rapidly and inexorably. He quotes the Prime Minister 
in support of his conclusion, but doesn’t quite get to 
the practical moral: either to rethink our whole de- 
fence policy, or to settle down to being part of the 
consumer support for the American armaments in- 
dustry. 

The further he strays from military matters, the less 
original are his views. On the political and social 
problems of modern science, he has a healthy con- 
tempt for the ambitious schemes for “ science policy,” 
but he offers na ideas on how the real social problems 
of contemporary big science are to be solved. And 
on the human and moral problems of modern science, 
he is silent. 

Jerry Ravetz is senior lecturer in the history and 
philosophy of science at Leeds University. 
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NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


George Hamilton, Lynda Bird Johnson’s 
wealthy actor friend, has had a IIA 
draft deferment since 1961 because he 
supports his mother - in a 39 room 
mansion in Beverly Hills, California. 
Now over 26 Hamilton has volunteered 
to go to Vietnam next month, to enter- 
tain the troops. - News Notes. 

“Use extreme caution, napalm bombs 
ahead” reads a sign on a van to be 
seen in the bay area of Los Angeles. 
Driven by two men opposed to the 
Vietnam war, the “ escort vehicle” tails 
lorries carrying crates of napalm bombs 
from the Dow Chemical factory to stor- 
age dumps at San Jose. Recently demon- 
strators at San Jose set alight to six 
ounces of stale napalm from a leaking 
bomb which burned for 25 minutes; at 
another depot a penny put in lighted 
napalm vanished totally. - The Peace- 
makes. 

A Young Men’s Anti-war Association in 
Okinawa is distributing a leaflet to 


VOLUNTOWN 


American servicemen: “ We call to you 
to tie up with us to create anti-war 
movement. We are never anti-Americans 
who exclaim ‘Yankee Go Home.’ We 
must stand against military policies of 
any country - not only American govern- 
ment but also Soviet government and 
Chinese government.” Address: c/o Kei 
Miyagi, 278 Aza Matsukawa, Naha-city, 
Okinawa, Japan. 

Representatives of eight American peace 
organisations conveyed a message to 
Haro:d Wilson while he was in Washing- 
ton. They called on the British prime 
minister to dissociate himself totally 
from United States involvement in Viet- 
nam and to consider favourably U 
Thant’s proposals for a settlement. 

“It is our brothers we kill.” This sen- 
tence is from a letter addressed by 150 
Danish theologians - bishops, priests, 
professors, etc . from the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish communities to 
both parties in the Vietnam war. - From 
Aldrig Mere Krig, Danish branch of 
WRI. 

Sten Fransson of the Swedish Committee 
in Support of the NLF in South Vietnam 
carried out a 17-day fast from July 4 
until the twelfth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Geneva Agreements. The fast 
took place a few hundred yards from 
the US embassy in Stockholm. 


Vandals raid CNVA 


The New England CNVA headquarters, 
a 225-year old farm on the edge of Volun- 
town, Connecticut, near Groton, has re- 
cently been vandalised repeatedly by 
youths in the area who claim that the 
people living there are cowards and com- 
munists. On July 15 the farm was raided 
by ten youths; they threatened residents 
with butchers knives, smashed the front 
door with a pickaxe, hurled a child’s 
tricycle through the newly screened and 
painted shop window, and smashed the 
windshields and windows of eight cars 
with a pinchbar. 


Intensifi¢ation of the war in Vietnam, 
more relatives of people being sent over- 
seas, plus the continued and increased 
protests openly being made by farm re- 
sidents (as at the recent submarine 
launchings) have all contributed to these 
attacks. Speaking to reporters who 
visited the farm after the July 15 at- 
tacks, Bradford Lyttle said: “I consider 
this farm a non-violent fort under siege 
from incipient fascism.” After saying 
that there is every likelihood that the 
attacks will accelerate, he continued: 


“Everyone who lives on the farm 
should be prepared to see it burn, 
their wives raped, and individuals 
beaten or killed. We are engaged in 
battle, and have to take the same 
kind of risks as those in Vietnam.” 


People are welcome at the farm; they 
can visit for a day or for a month; but, 
Lyttle says, they must be serious, willing 
to experiment deeply in non-violence, 
and prepared to join in the co-operative 
community. The farm’s facilities are ade- 
quate for efficient operation. Water sup- 
plies and the available cars are reason- 
ably dependable. For single people there 
are dormitories in the house and out- 
buildings. Couples may live in a cabin 


or in private rooms. In the face of at- 
tacks on the farm, Bradford Lyttle has 
listed the actions taken by the farm 
members to minimise the likelihood of 
future invasions and reduce their des- 
tructiveness if they occur: 
1.No filing of complaints against the 
attackers, no testifying against them in 
court. Reasons: (a) the moral principle 
of forgiving one’s enemies; (b) practic- 
ally, people will come to understand non- 
violence better and will be more sym- 
pathetic towards practitioners. 
2. Visits to the families of the attackers 
and, where possible, the youths involved. 
Full reports to the news media. Wide 
circulation of the Direct Action Bulletin. 
Offering of the farm’s equipment and 
manpower to help in emergencies in 
Voluntown. Collating of eyewitness ac- 
counts. 
3. Watch kept each night; at least two 
people to each shift. Blinds and blankets 
over all windows in the house at sun- 
down. No loud singing or talking after 
10.30 at night; all house doors locked. 
No alcoholic beverages on the premises. 
Removal of crowbars, bricks and other 
potential weapons and missiles from the 
yard. 
4. Encouragement of people who are 
willing to take risks and to practise non- 
violence, even under the severest provo- 
cation, to live at the farm or to stand 
watch at night. 
Bradford Lyttle concludes: 
“The effect of all these steps will be 
to enable us to respond quickly and 
in numbers to an invasion, and to 
minimise the intensity of the attacks. 
However, none of these measures 
guarantees that violence won’t occur, 
and in the end those at the farm 
must be willing to endure humiliation 
and severe punishment.” 


AMERICA 
Objections to 


selective service 


For the first time since the United 
States selective service law was brought 
in 15 years ago its provisions are the 
subject of wide-ranging debate. The 
August issue of The Reporter, journal 
of the National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors, reprints questions asked 
by 28 Republican congressmen in six 
statements issued in May and June: 


“1. Is the draft necessary and are its 
basic precepts fair? 2. Is the present 
deferment system fair? 3. Should the 
military service be used for rehabili- 
tation purposes? 4. Is autonomy for 
local draft boards fair? ” 


On July 7 President Johnson ordered the 
establishment of a national advisory 
commission on selective service which 
will consider the functions of selective 
service and other forms of national ser- 
vice. Its recommendations will be con- 


cerned with: methods of classification 
and selection of registrants; qualifica- 
tions for military service; grounds for 
deferment and for exemption; proce- 
dures for appeal and protection of in- 
dividual rights; and organisation of the 
selective service system at the national, 
state and local levels. 

The committee will report back to the 
President in January 1967. 

Arlo Tatum of the Central Committee 
for Conscientious Objectors, says in their 
July-August News Notes that the appoint- 
ment of the committee “is perhaps ex- 
pected to cause critics to lapse into 
respectful silence . . . ” Conscientious 
objectors should inject into the debate 
on selective service the question “ which 
is being pushed aside: why should the 
draft continue in any form?” The selec. 
tive service act comes up for renewal 
in congress on June 30, 1967, 


HIROSHIMA DAY USA 


Peace News August 26 1966 7 


An estimated 10,000 demonstrators took part in the Hiroshima Day protest 
sponsored by the Fifth Avenue Vietnam Peace Parade Committee in New York. 
The Fifth Avenue Committee is associated with the magazine “ Liberation,” 
with the Fellowship of Reconciliation and with the Committee for Non-violent 
Action. Among the speakers at the final rally were Dave Dellinger, A. J. Muste, 
Ivanhoe Donaldson of New York SNCC and Lincoln Lynch of CORE. The 
demonstrators, led by veterans groups, had marched to the Rockfeller Centre 


for their rally. 


In New Delhi an exhibition of photographs of war and atomic explosions for 
Hiroshima Day was held in the Gandhi museum. Speaking at a commemorative 
meeting in the museum ex-Finance Minister, Morarji Desai, said: ‘‘ All people 


of the world must unite . . 


. to oppose the stockpiling of so-called ‘ great’ 


countries. After an event like the bombing of Hiroshima, if we go on producing 
nuclear weapons, the human race will be doomed. I wonder how Indian people 
can demand nuclear weapons. I hope India will resist the bomb.” A_ small 
demonstration was held in a Delhi square to publicise the exhibition. 

We are still short of information about other Hiroshima Day activities. In 
Bristo], in the west of England, 27 members of CND stood in the rain by 
Burke’s statue at the Centre. Their silent vigil lasted 30 minutes; a group of 
YCND supporters fasted for 24 hours. In Exeter a joint CND/YCND vigil was 
held at the Hiroshima-Nagasaki plague in Catherine Street Gardens; 20 people 
took part, Manchester CND held a silent procession to the Cenatoph for a short 
service. Three coffins were carried; two in black with the inscriptions “ Hiroshima ” 
and ‘ Nagasaki,” one in white labelled ‘‘ The future?” 

On August 9 about 30 vigillers commemorated the bombing of Nagasaki in the 
centre of Aberdeen. American sailors were hostile and refused to take leaflets; 
many “ Peace News” and “ Megaton,” the Aberdeen YCND magazine, were sold. 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 


Gerard Daechsel reports: Edito and Ira 
Morris (see Peace News, August 5) spoke 
with about 30 persons, mostly Ameri- 
cans, at a meeting called by the Paris 
American Committee to Stop War 
(PACS) on Nagasaki Day (August 9) at 
the Quaker International Centre in 
Paris. 

Edita Morris read excerpts from letters 
from several of the A-bomb victims with 
whom she maintains regular correspon- 
dence. One mother who lost her husband 
and then suddenly a 15-year-old daughter 
wrote that people should not have child. 
ren until they can guarantee that nu- 
clear weapons are abolished. 

Mrs Morris told how survivors they met 
during their visits would suddenly fall 


il! and die. After a minute’s silence in 
memory of the dead, discussion concen- 
trated mostly on the effects of the 
bombs. But in mentioning the “ House 
of Solace” which they founded, the 
Morrises described it as a protest against 
nuclear war. 

The protest movement in Japan is split 
at least four ways: pro-Chinese, pro- 
Russian, socialist and a supposedly 
neutral grouping rumoured to have US 
State Department backing, said Ira Mor- 
ris. The internal bickering weakens its 
influence with the government and ig- 
nores the real needs of the survivors. 
The Morrises, resident near Paris, auto- 
graphed their books on sale in English 
and French translation. 
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Many people in the peace movement 
suppose that opposition to efforts to 
abolish nuclear weapons comes primarily 
from people who are either ignorant of, 
or apathetic to, the likely effects of 
nuclear war. 

No doubt the whole message of likely 
devastation has not got through; the 
number of new supporters which CND 
groups are getting from showings of 
The War Game shows that a high pro- 
portion of those who have gone to see 
the film are for the first time sufficiently 
disturbed to take some action. Only a 
couple of years ago, a nurse we met 
fully believed that there were only four 
“bombs” in the world; the Russian 
and American bombs which were huge, 
and the British and French ones, which 
were rather smaller. 

But now probably most of the opposi- 
tion to nuclear disarmament comes from 
advocates of deterrent theory, and to 
be in any way convincing, disarmers 
must be able to question this theory, 
and not be content simply to point out 
the dangers and evil of nuclear war. 


Paradox 


At its simplest, deterrence is the “ big 
stick” argument: if I know he’s got a 
big stick, I want one in case he decides 
to hit me (though the corollary is 
plain; if I think he is going to hit me, 
I must hit him first). In nuclear weapons 
terms, we come to the familiar argu- 
ment that {f nuclear weapons are used, 
they will have failed; it is the paradox 
of the arms race that the vast sums 
are spent on what it is planned will be 
useless hardware. Now, with the develop. 


DEFENCE REVIEW a fortnightly survey 


New fallacies of deterrence 


ment of “hardened” missile sites and 
the innovation of relatively-invulnerable 
Polaris-type submarines, the likelihood 
the one side will believe it can wipe 
out the other’s retaliatory power with a 
first ‘‘ pre-emptive” strike has been re- 
duced. 
In the words of US Defence Secretary 
McNamara: 
“People talk of ‘nuclear superiority,’ 
but that’s not synonymous with win- 
ning a war as they imply. As a matter 
of fact ‘nuclear superiority’ is ours 
this very minute. It makes it possible 
for us to take a Russian strike and 
hit back, and although that is a con- 
siderable achievement, it is not what 
I think of as victory.” 


Flexible 


The Western “ deterrent” was originally 
deployed in an attempt to prevent the 
real or imagined Russian advance into 
Europe. Insofar as there was no Russian 
advance, it is claimed to have “ worked,” 
though such post hoc, propter hoc argu- 
ments are always dubious. 

In any case, though nuclear deterrence 
may have prevented nuclear war (the 
argument from Cuba is highly suspect, 
since it was atomic installations that pre. 
cipitated the crisis), it has plainly not 
prevented large-scale conventional war, 
and has, if anything, hamstrung America 
in its military attempts to defeat guer- 
rilla and insurrectionary enemies. 

The development of the ICBM assisted 
this process; no longer was it fully 
“credible” ‘to believe that America 
would commit suicide over - to it - a 
relatively unimportant incident in 


Europe. So the doctrine of ‘‘ massive 
retaliation” was abandoned in favour 
of “controlled” or “ flexible” response; 
the nuclear punishment was to be de- 
signed more closely to fit the crime. 
The new doctrine was most upsetting to 
France and Germany, and led both to 
insistence on the force de frappe and 
German demands for nuclear “ equality.” 
What might be a suitable response for 
America might be extremely injurious 
to France and Germany; nuclear “ stale- 
mate” - the effect of the super-powers 
cancelling each other out - is in these 
instances far from ‘a stabilising factor, 
and is encouraging proliferation. 
Furthermore the impasse of deterrence 
by massive retaliation meant that the 
super-powers were likely to engage in 
ever-larger conventional wars and adven- 
tures without triggering nuclear war. 
“Flexible response,” and its twin, “ es- 
calation” therefore spelled the end of 
deterrence in its “pure” form. While 
Herman Kahn and others were “ think- 
ing about the unthinkable,” they were 
propounding different ways in which a 
nuclear war might be fought. Nuclear 
war (albeit theoretically limited) as a 
tactic had returned to the field. 


Arms race 


Meanwhile, even the remaining deterrent 
strategy is under military attack; it de. 
pends, so many claim, too much on the 
rationality and benevolence of the op- 
ponent. (It is difficult for propagandists 
to postulate a beast which is rational 
and benevolent.) These experts, both 
East and West, ‘are pressing for break- 
throughs both in attack and defence, 


which would snap the precarious enough 
chain of deterrence by balance-of-terror; 
they might well signal a new arms race, 
and it is for this reason that people 
interested in arms control are concerned 
to prevent deployment of anti-missile 
systems. 


Instabilities 


Ignorance of the effects of nuclear 
weapons, then, is not the sole, or even 
the most important, concern of education 
for nuclear disarmament. The instabili- 
ties of deterrent theory, already largely 
discredited in, for instance, criminology, 
are a prime (though elusive) target. 
Lord Ellenborough, one of the real old- 
time baddies, reminds us in the pages 
of E. S. Turner's excellent Roads to Ruin 
of the basic immorality of deterrence: 
“The object of setting spring guns was 
not personal injury to anyone but to 
deter from the commission of theft, 
and that object was as completely at. 
tained by hitting an innocent man as 
a guilty one.” 
Or, as A. J. P. Taylor pointes out, in a 
blinding flash of the absurdly obvious: 
if the deterrent is never to be used, 
it need never actually exist. It only has 
to be believed to do so. 
* * * 


For those who like to follow these things, 
three more USAF reconnaissance squad- 
rons are to be based in Britain follow- 
ing their withdrawal from France. 

Two squadrons of RF-101 Voodoos will 
move from Laon to Upper Heyford, 
Oxon, and one RF-4C Phantom-equipped 
sduadzen will join two others at Alcon- 

ury. 


3 POEMS BY GARY SNYDER 


A HEIFER CLAMBERS UP 


THE POLITICIANS 


Running around here & there 
stirring up trouble and bothering people 


a buch of Jushes — 


fern leaves and cloud: 
the world was so chilly and dark — 


Before long that sort 

will up and rot all by themselves 
and be washed away by the rain 

and afterwards, only green fern. 


a heifer clambers up 
nighthawk goes out 
horses 
trail back to the barn. 
spider gleams in his 
new web 
dew on the shingles, on the car, 
on the mailbox — 
the mole, the onion, and the beetle 
cease their wars. 


worlds tip 
into the sunshine, men and women 
get up, babies crying 
children grab their lunches 
and leave for school. 
the radio announces 
in the milking barn 
in the car bound for work 
“ tonight all the countries 
will get drunk and have a party ” 
russia, america, china, 
singing with their poets, 
pregnant and gracious, 
sending flowers and dancing bears 
to all the capitals 


And when humanity is laid out like coal 
somewhere some earnest geologist 
will note them in his notebook. 


MARIN-AN 


sun breaks over the eucalyptus 
grove below the wet pasture, 
water’s about hot, 

I sit in the open window 

& roll a smoke. 


distant dogs bark, a pair of 

cawing crows; the twang 

of a pygmy nuthatch high in a pine — 
from behind the cypress windrow 

the mare moves up, grazing. 


fat 


with the baby happy land 


a soft continuous roar 

comes out of the far valley 

of the six-lane highway — thousands 
1 and thousands of cars 
driving men to work. 


These three poems are taken from Gary Snyder’s “A Range of Poems,” reviewed 
by Tom McGrath in our July 8 issue and published at 35s by Fulcrum Press, 
16 Lawn Road, NW3. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


*“ DISBELIEF, DOUBT, DIRT.’’ Freedom, frater- 
nity, freethought. Reason, responsibility, real- 
ism. Poetry, piano, panning. Discourse, diver- 
tisement, dialogue. World Freethought rally, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl, (Hol- 
born underground.) Friday 2 September, 7 pri. 
Public meeting: Harold Pinter, Michael! Foot, 
Margaret Knight, David Tribe. September 3, 
dinner: Kathleen Nott (23s 6d reservations 
only). September 4, 7.30 pm, Concert featur- 
ing Richard Ainley, Constance Cummings, Miles 
Malleson, Joan Miller, Bilt Owen. Tickets 4s. 
NSS, 103 Borough High Street, London SEl. 
HOP 2717. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING about genocide in Viet- 
nam? Volunteers wanted for a Vietnam Peace 
Action Group - members of any organisation 
or none, but must be active, dependable and 
prepared to participate unusual projects. 
Phone BEC 7517. 


Personal 


AMERICAN WIDOW with two sons (21 and 24) 
who are ready to become COs if drafted, 
wants to correspond with man. May consider 
moving to England. Box 455. 


HELP YOURSELF TO 14d for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and public- 
ity material available free. Write to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Department PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6, 


WELL-MEANING persons, wishing to contact 
community living, should ring O61 DID 8483. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchase will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


WHITE PENS, a living experiment in complete 
public ownership. Details and free materials: 
20 Beckington Road, Bristol 3. 


RITA GASCOIGNE AND WILLIAM POWELL, 
who worked in the US as social workers and 
civil rights workers, please contact Dale A. 
Smith, former SNCC field sec, from Pittsburgh, 
Penn, now in London: c/o Peace News, TER 
4473. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc, 9.30 to 6 Monday - Satur- 
day. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
Nl, 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Social- 
ist Leader.’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WCl. 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


‘“UN-COMMON SENSE ” Election issue (1s 3d 
post free) contains contributions from Donald 
Swann, Ronald Rice, Ronald Mallone. Messages 
from Sybil Thorndike, Leo McKern, Kathleen 
Lonsdale, Prof, Coulson, ‘‘ An A.B.C. of Paci- 
fist Politics."' Comments on Economic Crisis. 
Reviews of books, films, plays. Cartoon. 141 
Woolacombe Road, SE3. 


Deaths 


JOHN BARCLAY died peacefully on August 
22, 1966 after a short illness. Private funeral, 
memorial service later. Irene, Michael and 
Anthony know that John would prefer dona- 
tions, instead of flowers, to International Help 
for Children, 42 Maiden Lane, London WC2. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Hunger and disarmament 


Peace News has published excellent ar- 
ticles on world hunger, and still more 
articles on the need for disarmament. 
Today, when “the world faces famine 
in twenty years ” (US Secretary for Agri- 
culture in Lahore, July 1966) the time 
is surely ripe for bold imaginative plans 
to link the two. 

The need is for men and women, no less 
than for money; for the dissemination of 
knowledge and skills; for atomic forces 
to thaw earth’s frozen waste lands; for 
ships to sail as hospitals, food stores and 
training centres; for land-rovers and 
jeeps to scale the hills and penetrate 
the jungle; for bathscaphes and aqua- 
lungs enabling man to explore the depth 
of the ocean; for tractors, building mat- 
erials, transport. To supply all these 
there is one answer only: the unwinding 
of the military machine. 

“Britain should in the coming UN Gen- 
eral Assembly propose that a fixed pro- 
portion - 10% - of the funds allocated 
by the nations for defence and other 
military expenditure in the coming 
financial year should be devoted to the 
proposed international development au- 
thority . . . This is, I believe, the way, 
the one way only, to world peace.” 
Believe it or not, these are the words 
of the Rt Hon Harold Wilson, spoken at 
the opening meeting of the Association 
for World Peace - now the War on Want 
movement_- and reported in Peace News 
by Mary Willis, September 1952. Is it 
not therefore for the readers of Peace 
News to see that these words are not 
forgotten? 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research Department, War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W5. 


Buddhist wives 


In your July 22 edition the caption to 
the photo and in the news story Everett 
Frost speaks of Thich Nhat, a Vietnam- 
ese Buddhist monk, and his wife in the 
July 4 demonstration in Paris. Are Budd- 
hist monks permitted to marry? 

Gerard Daechsel, 

c/o Quaker Centre, 

114 rue de Vaugirard, 

Paris 6. 


l renounce war andIwillnever @ 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as posstble, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2, Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


26 August, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


27 August, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1, 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


CORBY, Northants. 2 pm. Assemble Studfall 
Green (opposite Rockingham Arms) for march 
to West Glebe Park for CND rally against war 
in Vietnam. Speakers include Tony Hethering- 
ton, Mike Rustin, Ernie Tate, and representa- 
tives of YCND, Communist Party, Labour Party 
and NLYL. Refreshments. Folk concert in 
evening. CND. 


1 September, Thursday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 abe PPU, 6 Endsleigh 
ae Radhakrishna from Sarva Seva Sangh, 
India. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Mecting House, 
Bush Road. Discussion: background of ractal 
hatred. PPU. 


2 September, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by re- 
freshments, talk and discussion (Devi Prasad 
on ‘‘The War Reststers’' International '’) at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. 
Pax. 


2-4 September, Fri-Sun 


LONDON SE1t4, University of London Gold- 
smith’s College, New Cross. War on Want 
annual convention. Details from 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 


Non-violent 
Defence 


The techniques involved in organised 
non-violence and training in the art of 
non-co-operation constitute the answers 
to the BOMB. 


Non-violence is the BURNING ISSUE 
OF THE DAY. A great deal has been 
written about these issues, but nothing 
concrete has as yet emerged. 


An earlier attempt to form a Non-violent 
Defence League never really got off the 
ground. 


A further attempt is being made to ful- 
fil this need. 


Will those who realise the urgency of 
this project write to Sam Cash, 6a Burn- 
bury Road, London SW12 or phone him 
any evening at KEL 2436. 


3 September, Saturday 


PRESTON. 2.30 Meh Friends Meeting House, 
St Georges Road, Deepdale. North-West Re- 
gional CND council meeting, open to all sup- 
porters. 


4 September, Sunday 


BLACKPOOL. 3.30 pm, assemble Gynn Square, 
North shore, for CND demonstration on eve 
of TUC. March to sands opposite Waterloo Road 
for 5 pm meeting, addressed by Clive Jenkins 
and others. 


EDINBURGH, 7.30 pm. Mound. Open-air meet- 
ing. Speaker: Rev Kenneth MacKenzie, CND. 


MANCHESTER. Coaches to Blackpool for de- 
monstration on eve of TUC conference. Book 
tickets from CND office (BLA 7511) or Brian 
Turton (FAI 3745). 


7 September, Wednesday 


LONDON NI6. 8 Rie Friends Meeting House, 

Yoakley Road. Public meeting: ‘‘ Youth Move- 

ment in  Czechoslovakia."" David Crawford 

(Young Liberals) and Alec Spencer (YCND) 

alts back on visits as Youth Delegates. 
D. 
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WARS WILL CEASE 
WHEN MEN REFUSE 
TO FIGHT 


latest addition to Housmans list of over 
two dozen different badges. 


6d (post 4d) 
5s 6d doz, 37s 6d 100 post free 


Badge, literature and record lists free 
on request. 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


URGENT! 


Your help needed for 
victims of the 
Turkish earthquake 


3,000 people are believed to have died. Thousands are injured. More than 
a hundred villages have been destroyed and a million people have had to 


leave their homes. 


Last Monday a voluntary Oxfam team of Bristol Civil Defence Workers 
flew to the disaster area. Ken Bennett, Oxfam’s Overseas Aid Officer, 
is already in Ankara, assessing how best help can be given. 


But the need will be great. For food, for shelter, for medical supplies. 
We need your help - and we need it urgently. Please send as much as 


you ean today. Thank you. 


Peace News Earthquake Appeal, 
c/o Barclays Banks, Ltd., 
Oxford. 
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OBITUARY 


John 
Barclay 


How do you tell his friends all over 
Britain, and those he helped in the 
poorer countries of Europe, that that 
most lovable of men, John Barclay, will 
no longer come bursting in on their be- 
half? And how can you implant in peo- 
ple who never met him some notion of 
a man whose life’s work was based on 
the creation of personal friendships? A 
few brief facts are so inadequate, but 
here they are. ake 
After a short illness the founder of In- 
ternational Help for Children, and the 
man Dick Sheppard chose to organise 
the Peace Pledge Union, peacefully came 
to the end of his life last Monday morn- 
ing at home with the family who have 
so fully shared his struggles and aspira- 
tions. 

A young sub-lieutenant in the First 
World War, he left the trenches deter- 
mined to see an end to war. But not till 
1935, when 100,000 men responded to 
Dick Sheppard's call to refuse to fight, 
was he able to devote his intense con- 
victions to the cause that mattered 
above all others. Almost single-handed 
John Barclay toured the towns and vil 
lages of Britain getting the peace 


pledgers together. But John was the or- 
ganiser who hated organisation. Not for 
him the formal structure, the rules and 
the standing orders. His movement was 
to be a community grounded in friend- 
ship, fired by boundless enthusiasm and 
unlimited vigour (who ever saw John 
Barclay tackle stairs less than three at 
a time!), and to it he brought the ima- 
gination and ability which played no 
small part in the great pacifist upsurge 
of 1935-40, 

But, perhaps inevitably, the PPU 
acquired a constitution and although 
John continued to serve his friends with 
undiminished energy, he increasingly 
felt the need for the spontaneity and 
exhiliration of some new human enter- 
prise. So shortly after the fighting 
ended, and with the help of Margaret 
McEwan, he took up the cause of the 
starved children of war-blockaded 
Europe. International Help for Children 
broke through all sorts of bureaucratic 
barriers to bring hundreds of boys and 
girls to British homes for recuperation 
and a new chance to believe in their 
fellow men. And for John it was round 
the country once again to rouse his old 
Peace groups, and other organisations of 
all kinds, to start building again on the 
ashes of war. 

A few years ago his work received popu- 
lar recognition through BBC TV's Eam. 
mon Andrews programme This is Your 
Life. He broadcast and “made the 
news” on innumerable occasions and 
recently talked about the founding of 
the PPU in ITV’s peace movement pro- 
gramme The Saints Come Marching In. 
JB contributed regularly to Peace News 
between 1935-45; he was one of the 
paper's directors, for a period its travel- 
ling organiser and always one of its 


best friends. 
HARRY MISTER 


APF SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Anguish of the pacifist 


Bob Overy writes: To judge from a 
summary of the proceedings which we 
have reached from Doris Sims, secretary 
of the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, the 
APF summer conference provided a use- 
ful forum for discussion of the role of 
the pacifist in the Anglican Church. Held 
at Culham College, a Church of England 
teacher training college near Abingdon, 
the conference of 40 pacifists heard six 
speakers describe their own approach 
and experience amidst the bellicosity 
and temptations of the secular world. 
The theme of the conference was 
“Peace Witness.” 

The Rev Gordon Wilson, speaking on 
“The task of the APF today,” thought 
that the APF should not dissipate its 


1,700 Oxfam 
walkers 


One thousand seven hundred people set 
out from Croydon at midnight on August 
19 to walk to Brighton. They were tak- 
ing part in the Oxfam Walk for Life. 
Last year the six hundred walkers raised 
£1,600 from their sponsors for Oxfam; 
this year the organisers are expecting 
something like £4,000. 

First to arrive in Brighton were an 18- 
year-old student and a 22-year-old audit 
clerk. Welcomed by Bill Pertwee they 
had covered the 45 miles in 8 hours 
45 minutes. The first woman to arrive 
was the mother of seven children; she 
collapsed at the finish and had to be 
taken to hospital (she was released later 
in the day); she had arrived in Brighton 
at 10.15 am. 

A boy of 12 walked the whole way. 
The walkers were supplied with refresh- 
ments at 10 mile intervals along the 
route. Sixty marshals patrolled the 
route in cars, taking the injured and 
weary to the first aid centre in Brighton. 


Capital punishment 


“Some newspapers and several Tory 
MPs are using the tragedy of the three 
murdered policemen for political pur- 
poses,” says Douglas Kepper in a letter 
to Peace News. Mr Kepper wishes to 
revive the London Campaign Against 
Capital Punishment. Address: 375 
Cambridge Heath Road, London E2. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd. 185 Fonthill Road, 
London N4 


energies: ‘‘ Against the brick wall of 
secular politics our little flame barely 
makes a scorch mark, but against the 
citadel door it can be potent. For the 
strength of our witness is the truth of 
Christian love which most Christians 
recognise in their hearts. To change the 
mind of the Church is the most effective 
political action we can take.” 

However, in his talk ‘“ Peace witness in 
the parish,” the Rev Sidney Hinkes took 
a different view. The remark of a server 
after a requiem for the. fallen (‘‘ Father, 
you forgot to pray for the enemy dead”) 
led him to study serjously the church’s 
doctrine of the just war; and after he 
had denounced the Suez invasion and 
lost his licence to minister, he joined 
with the peace movement. He believed 
that the pacifist should seek to find the 
relevance of the Gospel in the needs of 
the world. The spiritual life would be- 
come meaningful after secular involve- 
ment rather than before or instead of 
it. His world was the world of peace 
witness in which he believed; unfortun- 
ately the world of Church life was not 
achieving peace witness. He called for a 
radical rethinking of the purpose and 
emission of the church. 

Myrtle Solomon, secretary of the PPU, 
discussed “Building for Peace.” The 
older generation of pacifist was not giv- 
ing as much as it could, she said, to 
young people who were bewildered by 
the disastrous world situation which 
they knew to be wrong but which they 
could see no way of changing. Advertis. 
ing by the PPU in the national press 
had been responsible for increasing 
membership applications from young 
people. The sometimes violent energies 
of young people could be channelled into 
more productive work and campaigning. 

The anguish of the Christian pacifist in 
the secular world was particularly ex- 
pressed by one speaker, talking about 
“Problems of the half-converted.” The 
temptations of the secular world, where 
the Christian principles seemed to be 
held by the minority, seemed, he said, 
almost to be overwhelming: compromise 
seemed to he the only way of living 
in the present world situation. Another 
speaker, describing “ Crises of Pacifism,” 
said he was no longer a pacifist: it might 
be possible that evil means could be the 
instrument of God’s will in bringing 
people face to face with crises, possibly 
the nuclear deterrent was giving man a 
breathing space to consider the enorm- 
ity of his offence against God in waging 
war. 

That man must be distraught. But it 
seems to have been an honest conference 
and one can’t ask for more. 


John Keohane on the government 
and overseas aid 


Crusade or fraud? 


from front page 


would need to come under scrutiny was 
arms expenditure. Arms expenditure is 
certainly being examined, but not in re- 
lation to re-investment in overseas devel- 
opment. 


When the still-born National Plan was 
issued it stated that the expansion in 
aid would, for the “time being,” be 
halted. In 1965 aid actually dropped, 
and new commitments in this field were 
the lowest since the late 1950s; but the 
interest payments to Britain on past 
loans (£26 million in 1965) will increase 
over the next few years. The situation 
still exists whereby many developing 
Commonwealth countries have to bear 
the burden of paying the pensions of 
former British colonial civil servants; 
in some cases this means that as much 
as 4% of a country’s annual budget is 
being spent on overseas pensions. 


Another criticism (not of the Ministry 
but of the government) is that while, 
in theory at least, the Ministry is re 
sponsible for the disbursement of aid, 
in fact other government departments 
continue to exercise far from unbiased 
influence in this field. The Common- 
wealth Office continues its responsibility 
for budgetary assistance for some devel- 
oping countries, and the Treasury, need- 
less to say, is still our agent at the 
World Bank. Looking at the figures, 
examining the progress, and scrutinising 
the Ministry’s record during the last 18 
months, it seems poor. And it is. Free- 
dom From Hunger and Oxfam have made 
a far more dramatic impact on our 
minds and consciences than has the 
Ministry; and yet it should be recognised 
that for all the effort, the hard work 
and imaginative energy of these organi- 


sations, the sum total of their practical’ 


contribution to a starving world is only 
a fraction of that of the new, weak, 
and largely ignored national agency. 
For this reason alone, it is important 
that the Ministry be criticised construc. 
tively, its functions recognised, its bud- 
get increased, and its importance noted. 
There already exists a measure of un- 
derstandable disquiet among some mem- 
bers of its staff about the constant 
change of ministers and the none-too- 
subtle demotion of the Ministry’s status 
by the Prime Minister. 

The Ministry could be strengthened in 
many ways. It should be made directly 
responsible for all government aid 
abroad and the Treasury and the Com- 
monwealth departments made to consult 
with it before they decide upon over- 
seas expenditure. Aid-to-base agree- 
ments, whereby we donate money in re- 
turn for permission to station troops and 
military equipment on foreign soil, 
should be cancelled: it debases the 
purpose of aid, and, rightly, leaves us 
open to the charge of neo-colonialism. 
Private investment should be channelled 
through the Ministry; although this form 
of aid can be useful, in many cases it is 
manipulated as a means to extracting 
more from the recipient, with a corres- 
ponding increase in benefit to the donor. 
The Ministry should be in a good posi- 
tion to advise on the kind of investment 
and also on those industries and areas 
in which private capital would be most 
helpful. The number of interest-free 
loans should be greatly increased: In- 
dia is presently repaying approximately 
25% of her current loans in interest on 


CND march on eve of TUC 


Blackpool 


An independent foreign policy 


Assemble 3.30 pm Gun Square, North Short, Blackpool and march to sands 


meeting at 5 pm. 
Speakers: Clive Jenkins, 


Sunday 4 September 


for: cut in arms expenditure not jobs and aid 
Renunciation of nuclear weapons including Polaris 
End of support for American war in Vietnam 


Stan Orme MP, Peggy Duff, Albert Kirkman 
(Blackpool TC), Chairman: Mrs Olive Gibbs. 


past borrowings, and this obviously 
diminishes the value of such aid. Longer 
periods of time in which to repay loans 
should also be granted. 
These proposals would be preliminary 
steps towards making our aid programme 
more effective; but there is a regrettable 
tendency to discuss the effectiveness of 
aid at the expense of volume. True waste 
is to give too little; and, in a stagnant 
economy, loaning borrowed money would 
seem to be a luxury we can ill afford. 
Why should we lend money while many 
sections of our society go underpaid? 
The Ministry should be answering this 
question, not defensively but in a way 
which would awaken public imagination 
to the desperation of a starving world. 
The Home Office and the Ministry of 
Defence advertise quite dramatically in 
an attempt to recruit more soldiers and 
policemen, and by the same token the 
Ministry of Overseas Development could 
drive home to the people of this country 
the fact that poverty is relative. For 
although the current sum spent on over. 
seas aid sounds impressive (£200 mil- 
lion), it is a mere one tenth of what 
we spend on defence and a paltry one 
fifteenth of what is spent annually in 
Britain on alcohol and tobacco. 


The Ministry of Overseas Development 
is important, and should be seen to 
be important. It should be an expanding 
ministry, staffed by dedicated, practical 
people enjoying the confidence and en- 
couragement of the government; it 
should form the real basis of our future 
relationships with other countries. His- 
tory has shown repeatedly that gross 
inequalities in wealth are divisive and 
dangerous factors in society, and any 
agency helping to erode those inequali- 
ties is making a real contribution to 
world peace. 
Unjyortunately, there seems little hope 
that the present government sees its 
new Ministry in this light. To be fair, 
there have been marginal improvements 
in overseas aid since its formation, and 
these spring mostiy from the fact that 
the Ministry is largely responsible for 
the co-ordination of our aid programme. 
But for those who expected a funda- 
mental improvement -in our foreign 
policy, a substantial increase in the 
amount of aid, a shifting of our financial 
priorities, and a practical realisation of 
our moral obligations to the under- 
developed countries, this Ministry has 
been a sorry disappointment. The cynical 
shuffling of ministers in and out of the 
Ministry has reduced its status to the 
point where the recent appointment of 
the former Commonwealth Secretary, 
Arthur Bottomley, to head this depart- 
ment is seen as a demotion; and so little 
thought or drive has come from the 
Ministry so far that it is not surprising 
that the whole concept of interesting 
and educating the public in this kind 
of work has received its major thrust 
from a handful of voluntary organisa- 
tions and specialised agencies. 
There are over 400 resolutions on the 
agenda for the forthcoming Labour 
Party Conference: only one raises the 
question of overseas aid. In a world 
where more than half the population 
suffer from hunger and malnutrition 
while we continue to devote the major 
part of our national budget to arms, the 
continuing use of Harold Wilson's fav- 
ourite word, “ priorities,” has’ a hollow 
ring. 


